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L.S. and the various schools with information 
regarding training. 

It seems a reasonable expectation that grad- 
uates of library schools should do effective 
recruiting. If they go out from the schools 
with sincere and enthusiastic belief in the 
new vocation for which they have been pre- 
paring, they should be, and usually are, eager 
to enlist other young people. Indirectly, there- 
fore, the library schools are constantly re- 
cruiting through their graduates. 

Yes, library schools have a part in recruit- 



ing, but their task is primarily to train after 
promising recruits have been found. "First 
catch the hare." Recruiting is the task of 
the whole profession and after the interest 
has been aroused and claims of the profession 
recognized, ours is the task to prepare these 
young people for your needs. The pioneering 
and initiative of the librarians, the results of 
experience and experiments are formulated 
and organized for class presentation and 
study in the library schools, so that the re- 
cruits may, as quickly and effectively as pos- 
sible, be prepared for service in your libraries. 



LIBRARIES IN THE NAVY 
By C. R. Train, Commander, U. S. N. 

SUMMARY. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

I came here to tell you something of what ship in 1916 was considered large whereas at 

we in the Navy are doing to develop useful present on the same battleship we have a cir- 

living libraries aboard our ships of war and culation of about 1,200. Furthermore, our 

at naval stations. Libraries in the Navy are old library service for 50,000 men afloat cost 

part of the responsibility of the Bureau of us $50,000. At present for an expenditure 

Navigation, Navy Department. This Bureau of $44,000 we are meeting a circulation eight 

is charged with administering the personnel, times as large. 

both officers and men of the Navy. One di- In 1919, you very generously transferred 

vision of the Bureau is known as the Morale to the Navy 18 trained librarians and al- 

Division and is under my charge. This Di- though at present we have a greatly reduced 

vision includes among its responsibilities, personnel, we now employ from our own 

jurisdiction over everything pertaining to funds 15 trained librarians; and here, please 

ship and station libraries. permit me to give a public expression of 

The Navy Department recognized that my appreciation of the unselfish and devoted 

happy men, contented men, men whose am- performance of duty exhibited by these li- 

bitions to improve and better themselves could brarians and my admiration for the profes- 

be reasonably gratified were men who could be sion as a whole. 

most easily and perfectly welded into the Libraries — placed by law under the Bureau 

complex organizations that are today needed of Navigation— are assigned to the Morale 

to efficiently man and operate our modern Division and are supported by allotments 

ships and fleets. The organization of the from several appropriations, which amounted 

Morale Division was, therefore, directed, and last year for a personnel of 118,000 to a 

it has been in operation ever since. Its work total of $140,000, divided as follows: 

involves recreation, amusement, and educa- Salaries $32,000 

tion, physical and mental. Books 90,000 

In close co-operation with our educational Magazines 18,000 

program are the ship and station libraries. The Morale Division, at first with your aid 
The Navy Department has come to consider and later with its own funds, has employed 
libraries perform two important functions a librarian to aid and advise it in library 
aboard ship. They amuse and they educate. matters. A certain portion of his time is 
Today, eight times as many books are read spent on board ship and in the field. An 
aboard a ship of the Navy as was the case assistant library specialist located in Wash- 
six years ago. ington and a field representative located with 

A monthly circulation of 150 on a battle- headquarters in New York are also em- 
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ployed through your aid, and from our own 
funds IS librarians are employed at more 
important shore stations and hospitals. Un- 
fortunately the law limits to two the number 
of individuals we can employ at a salary 
in excess of $1,800. 
The work in Washington consists of: 

(a) The examination of new books and 
distribution to ships and stations. New 
books are sent out quarterly averaging SO or 
60 to a battleship and 100 or more to a 
station. 

(b) The preparation of lists of books of 
special value with annotations. We are also 
starting on the preparation of reading lists 
or rather "study" lists to use either in con- 
nection with our educational courses or in- 
dependently. 

(c) The revision of requests from sta- 
tions and ships. Often antiquated books, 
subscription books, etc. are requested. Offi- 
cers do not have facilities at sea for ascer- 
taining the best material and are often vic- 
tims of too persuasive book agents. 

(d) The consultation with and advice to 
officers temporarily in Washington as to li- 
brary methods, etc. 

(e) The recommendation for appoint- 
ment of librarians at shore stations. 

The shore stations of the Navy vary in 
size from a personnel of one thousand to a 
personnel of several thousand. The libraries 
at such stations vary accordingly. At the 
larger stations a library of from 10,000 to 
20,000 volumes is maintained, open afternoons 
and evenings until 8 p. m., seven days a 
week. Enlisted men are detailed to assist in 
library work. The libraries are under the 
supervision usually of an officer called the 
assistant morale officer or of the chaplain. 
In the largest stations and hospitals a civil- 
ian librarian is employed with three or four 
enlisted men as assistants. In the smaller 
stations the chaplain usually is in charge 
with a yeoman — sometimes two or three to do 
the actual work. The smallest stations, radio 
and compass stations, are provided with 
travelling libraries, sent out by one of the 
large stations and interchanged every month 
or so. Inasmuch as these stations are lo- 
cated at isolated points, — many of them are 



in Alaska — reading material is much needed 
and appreciated. 

There is a radical difference between li- 
braries ashore and libraries afloat. The lat- 
ter owing to limited space are made to fit 
the station upon which the ship is doing duty, 
for instance, ships in Asiatic waters, or in the 
Mediterranean, or in the Caribbean must have 
collections covering those areas. If an At- 
lantic destroyer is ordered to the Far East, 
her books on the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, etc. must be quickly changed. 

The location of our libraries on battleships 
is limited to two places — the crew's recep- 
tion room and the officer's large living and 
mess room, known to us as the wardroom. 
Formerly books were scattered over a dozen 
places in the ship with no way of telling 
where a book was located. This we have 
changed. In the crew's rooms are lockers 
or book cases which accommodate about 2,000 
books. The cases are unlocked at certain 
specified times, usually 11 :30- 12:30, 4:00-5:00, 
when the men can examine the books and se- 
lect the ones wanted. The chaplain is in 
charge of the library and has one or two 
men to assist him. The more technical books 
are located in the wardroom. A list of all 
the books by author and title is kept on 
cards in the crew's room. From this index 
can be told at a glance the location of a book. 
The books are classified by your Dewey sys- 
tem. 

On cruisers and smaller ships the same 
organization holds to a less degree. The 
collection is smaller, hence no card index is 
considered necessary. No chaplain is aboard, 
so the library falls under the navigator who 
leaves all the detail work usually to one of 
his yeomen. 

Destroyers, submarines and small craft 
with an average personnel of less than 100 
furnish one of the more difficult library 
problems. Neither space nor funds permit a 
collection of books much in excess of 150. 
Such a small collection means that the books 
quickly become "read through" and dead. We 
are trying to remedy this condition through 
travelling libraries transferred once a month 
from the flagship. This system is already in 
successful operation among the submarines 
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of the Pacific fleet and certain destroyer 
squadrons. 

I want to show you what can be done 
through a good library organization to in- 
crease the use of books : 

"The libraries of the U. S. S. Arkansas 
were reorganized and restocked with books 
during December. During the 19 days that 
the library was opened in January there was 
a total circulation of 1883 books, over one- 
half the number issued in all of 1921." 

Officers in the Navy have become very 
generally impressed with the value of their 
libraries as a positive means of developing 
high morale and are co-operating effectively 
with the bureau to that end. 



I attribute whatever measure of success the 
bureau has attained largely to our associa- 
tion with and the assistance of the American 
Library Association and to Mr. C. H. Brown, 
in active charge of the navy library work, 
whose services were obtained through the 
Association. 

Your Association, Mr. President, has 
helped us with ideas, with generous 
gifts of books and money, and in be- 
half of the officers and men of the 
Navy I want to extend to you and all your 
members our hearty and grateful thanks. 
You have been largely instrumental in point- 
ing us on our true course, which in the fu- 
ture and with your help, we intend to steer. 



ADULT EDUCATION: 
A COMMON INTEREST OF LIBRARIES AND UNIVERSITIES 

By W. D. Henderson, Director, University of Michigan Extension Service, Ann Arbor 

SUMMARY. ANN ARBOR MEETING 



I want to call attention first to the magni- 
tude of what we may call the problem of 
adult education. Sometimes when we talk 
about University Extension, we include all 
sorts of extra-mural activities, as for ex- 
ample reading circles work, club activities 
and so on. I am referring now specifically 
to the extension activities carried on by our 
universities in distinction from that conducted 
by colleges and normal schools. In the uni- 
versities of America, pretty largely in the 
Middle West, there are enrolled at the pres- 
ent time something over 60,000 students who 
are doing extension work for credit. That 
would make six universities of an enrollment 
of 10,000 each. 

In addition to our credit extension courses, 
we have what we call non-credit courses ; 
courses organized to discuss special subjects 
before various groups of people. We have 
enrolled in those non-credit extension courses 
at the present time something over 75,000 
students. This makes a total of 135,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in our courses. 

In addition in this country, in our agricul- 
tural colleges, our normal schools and our 
denominational colleges, as nearly as I can 
estimate there are enrolled at the present 
time something like 100,000 students who are 
taking extension courses of one sort or 



another. This makes a total of approximately 
250,000 students enrolled in our educational 
institutions, doing extension work for credit 
and paying definite fees. 

And further, I suppose in our commercial 
correspondence schools there are enrolled 
about a quarter of a million students; making 
a total of 500,000 students in this country 
now who are doing extension work for 
which they are paying money. 

Then there are reading circle courses that 
are free, extension lecture courses, and all 
sorts of activities, where people do not pay 
money. They simply organize themselves, 
and the university sends out somebody to 
speak to them; fully 500,000 people are in 
this group. This means that we have more 
than a million people doing extension work 
in connection with schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. And the work has just begun ; 
the number is increasing every year. 

I suppose these are new days for librarians 
as well as for other people. You librarians 
have become a sort of public agent — reach- 
ing out, sending your wares out, to the 
people. When you think that there are a 
million extra-mural students now who are 
enrolled for definite study, it means that they 
are reading books; it means that they are 
interested in publications; it means that 



